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the return of onesimus. 

. read er should suppose this article to be in- 
1ES , T . a broad burlesque of the argument in favour 
^oded as from p aul * s Epistle to Philemon, it is 

° { l Estate that it is taken from a serious work writ- 
proper w thQ Q^attel system by the Rev. James 
teoitt de * enC e ^ iiient clergym an of the [Old School] 
Church, and a member of Amite Presby- 

preshytenau 

MississipP 1 - 

to Philemon was written by Paul, 
Tbe ep soner at Rome. As Philemon was 
wM le , s P d»r the ministry of Paul, and had a chi 
fer ted and “ ^ proba bl e that Philemon’s slaves 
in hlS Stated with Paul. This acquaintance 
were aequ tbe reason why Onesimus, the slay- 
^Philemon, after he ran away from his master i 
“, «nd now in Rome among strangers, called, 
C^e, a tQ see an 0 i(i acquaintance. Be this 

as was na ■ i s certain, he was converted un- 

a8 it ._ trv 0 f p au i and, for some time after 
der ^cflrsion served Paul. The Apostle, however, 
hi T toTwYth this letter, which we are oonsi- 

e£ m 

pacfty of aYaveand a brother—both in the flesh and 

“^kHsthe substance of the whole letter. That 
- - a slave—that Paul recognized him »r 
« ,. - - 3Fi philem - T 
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s the case falrl , —J he inte , n , tion of the editor 

ment'°fest 8 haU fortearYlUi 

pent, lest we may do injustice to one side or the 


riufhiwful property of his master, P 
the to Sooth Clark, and McKnight—the two iormer 
*kn,nuirh. going emancipators. In this epistle, — 
find^Omsimus advertised as a runaway from his n 
f” a service. Paul advertises that he will pay One- 
simus’ debts, whether they were for goods stolen and 
before his conversion, or whether the debts 
accrued for the loss of time he was absent, or both. 
U is not stated how he became in debt, but Paul 
promises he will pay what Onesimus pwed 
K It is not stated, whether Philemon ever advertised 
»reward for apprehending Onesimus, but it is evi¬ 
dent from the letter, that Paul expected to be re¬ 
warded with the gratitude of Philemon, for sending 
tack to him his slave; especially as he had reason, 
from what he had learned from Paul's letter, to be¬ 
lieve that his slave would now be more profitable *" 
him than he was before his conversion. 

Here, then, we have an Apostle, “ with a view 
restoring him to his master,” sending back a run 
wav slave. Here we have, in Philemon, an emine 
Christian, holding his fellow-beings in Slavery.— 
Here, also, we have Onesimus, verily, now bearing 
the image of Jesus, sent home as a slave, by Paul, 
the aged. 

The advertising and apprehending a runaway 
slave, against whom no crime is alleged, is not the 
full extent of Paul's iniquity. But he, professing to 
have the mind of the Spirit, is guilty of the most un¬ 
pardonable omission. He knew that Philemon lived 
atColosse, and that he would, of course, see the let¬ 
ter he wrote to the Colossiane, at the same time that 
he wrote to him a private letter. In the letter to 
the Colossians, he directs masters to “ give unto their 
servants that which is just and equal," without men¬ 
tioning whether it was intended by “ just and eqaul,” 
that their masters were to emancipate them. Phile¬ 
mon would look at the private letter he sent to him¬ 
self, to learn from it his duty, as now he had, in the 
person of Onesimus, a slave, whom Paul owns as a 
“brother beloved.” And there, instead of emanci¬ 
pation being required, he finds Paul comforting him 
with the hope, that Onesimus would quit his old 
tricks, and never run away again, “ for,” says Paul, 
“perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that 
thou shouldst receive him forever." If he had not 
run away, and, in the providence of God, been con¬ 
verted, he, perhaps, would have been of no service to 
you, but now, being converted, he will never run 
away from you again, but serve you “forever," 15 not 
with eye service,” as formerly, “ but, in singleness of 
heart, fearing God.” You will find now, that what¬ 
ever service you require of him, he will “doit heart¬ 
ily, as to the Lord, and not unto men.” So that now, 

“ yon receive him” back, purged by the Holy Ghost 
of the Abolition principles he had adopted, which 
caused him to run away, and which oaused him, 
even when he staid at home, to do his work reluo- 
tantlyandin a slavish manner, “with eye service.” 
out now he is under the influence of holy principles, 
so that you may now receive him, “ not as a slave, 
out as a brother beloved, especially to me,” who have 
ti® 8 , en j°Y ed h* 8 serv ices. Although 1 have 
ot the additional eiroumstanee of his being my pro- 
P riy.to increase my attachment to him, yet 1 do 
ve him as a brother. If then his Christian prinei- 
mnt a ?r tlle 8, iort service he has rendered to me, 

I ,l lm 8tand 80 high in my estimation, “in the 

,, mucA more would I esteem him, if he was 

■^ es ^” That is, if he was my property, 

constituted part of my household, as he does yours. 

KIDNAPPING of free negroes. 


the conduct of c< 


to us with some statements relath 
n certain of the citizens of this State, 

the deen ? our duty t0 call the attention of 
lie siFiori tes and the public to, that the matter may 
The n.,mil he r tmt u “ ade know “i andjustioe done, 
the 1 • 8 ‘ 80utll em Illinois have been faithful in 

trad&°l ? he late a °t of Congress for the ex- 
ha, ; ? of fugitive slaves. They detest Free Soil- 
little banH^rS v ai I din its P rinoi P les - Ualike the 
tbev a pa ■ ° Abolitionists in and around Chicago, 
sense V 0aerv , er8 the Constitution in its truest 
“Wibernff 00 -- P a8sa ge of the act of Congress a 
and l’enn j ® tU I e 8 * av88 from the States of Kentucky 
nftheStaPa 888 , ave been reclaimed iu that seotion 
‘be Dromnt ’„ and tbe P anie8 claiming them have had 
tensf and P h a381stanoe , of a large majority of the oiti- 
tion so triflinl 6 “ et ” it!l no resistance, or an opposi- 
teiththn wj* * 0 , °f “0consequence. We think 
with j ustlvanln?' at they have a ri fi ht t0 be dealt 
tad earr7ft and fa,rly ’ and th at all attempts to seize 
dom deserved De ^ r0e8 rea .^y entitled to their free- 
Parties who do ’ m03t 8er * ous reprehension. The 
toey do much i lt j Dot on ^ v ‘e l ate law and morals; 
°^toat Srafxx * 10 ??® tr °y dispositiori'in the people 
and fterebv infl*" 1 the reoover y o f fugitive slaves, 

T^r Uper ^Mi 88 ouri injUry UP ° n the ° Wner8 I 

8ta tes that? e L t0WB -Advocate, among other matters. 
Ca «>lita whh r- Prathgr removed from North 
U 888 purtioao „F fam !*y of ne g ro slaves, for the ex- 
ln 8there sumo ;. 8ettll ’g them free—that alter rosid- 
J ec wd a deed i"” ahe , had “ade and committed to 
,jr their mrA ‘.“““mission, and entered into bond 
she re»id a j lv * our —that fifteen years after- 
J 88 set un tn th lhere ’ d “ r ‘“g whioh time no claim 
S ren these nl„, ne g roea -that her husband had 

> fall 0 f lgj, 68 to her absolutely by will—that it 
8 ttepsof adinl, - a “ an named Terrell, with forged 
^‘bat a tr :„, 8lstr »tion, seized most of these negroes 
£“ B| id Was t ft V aa ', ad before Justices, wherein the 

> ‘heXed W° tllat ,Mr8 - PaATHER was insane 

jj^ v ed to have 8 ^ e conclusively 

$ .. 

0 f 9tl ! ft wav bnp aU1 8eized and attempted to carry 
w? ld8e os-Lth». Were prevented by the interferenoe 
thu tleno hUffali“““‘bor trial waa then had, and a 
ana^ Sult —tha^h ntered i(uo b J the parties to abide 
aS £ 9 “oun^ 0 h r V rU U aS ^fnre Judge Pope, 
Wspa “-Ms L w tho efmmants were A. P. Field 
8osp 9a K a in ' ILI ' UM s, of this oity—that they 
C a t erwa?ft rge 1 d "- that Newto/e. Wrioot 
^“ gbt h et , ^eized one of them at Illinoistowi 
lfS«Hi « ^u, 18 ’ and took her before Mr. 

fhhptf v *> and hChR®’ by ,™bom she was pronounced 
“y tL^ enn essB a u;“ 9t!Q 8 °f d lnt o Slavery, Dear Mem- 
aceur! Advocate llj oond ense the statement as given 

takl , 0y - If oor^n^ °°l r8e know nothin 8 of it8 
T bVc a t9ctif y ‘ho evil W6 t0pe legal 6tef>S W ‘ U be 
0 f‘tL 0uii ensof1 t . b V he Be liville Republican impli- 

t,8 P e< itable r»lt eneviev f’ who - ™ believe, are, 

P rentage, and standing. Whether I 


IX State ‘° be “ ade "P° n ‘bo Governor of 

p ta ‘o for a surrender of them for trial We ' 
1° tbe matter'untU the 
legally concluded. In conclusion wn will 

SCT f ths's?‘I iZeD3 of ?° utherQ Illinois,’that the, 
people of this State are a just and law-abiding neo- 
. f i e ;J™aciou3 of their own rights, and eorupuforaly ' 
h are ^efd^-fbf 8 ,. am0n S themselves* 
mnpl l-?!. individuals disposed to treat law and 
morals with contempt to subserve selfish ends, so 
Stale Th- In lnd J vld “ al8 of like character in this 
State. This the mass of the people cannot help The 
utmost they can do (and that they will assuredly do) 

‘ ‘o. ab ‘ de the law themselves, and through their 
constituted authorities endeavour to make others 
Stave 11 al l°-'. A u a t1me llk e this, when questions of 
Slavery, which threaten the peace and unity of the 
Union, are constantly agitated, it is of the utmost 
consequence that the citizens of neighbouring States 
who are true to the Constitution aH * L - -» 


tentiary. It may, indeed, be a question whether I 
the present policy in the management of the Peni- 
tentiary does not indirectly offer a premium for vil- 
lamy and open an almshouse for rogues. Feeding 
and clothing convicts, and teaching them a trade, 
thus placing them on a professional'level with the 
worthy mefihanics of the States, may be punishment 
|/or crime, m the eyes of the law, hut it also inflicts 
insult and degradation upon the law-abiding m 
chanics of the State. Other fields of employment 
. ’ open. The common roads, unn 

plank and railroads, the u 


convict labor 

vigable water , ^__ 

payed condition of the streets 
cities, delving into the iron and coal mines, and 
marble quarries of our mountains, and other means 
of employment, requiring more physical labour and 
endurance, are open for convict labour. 

It may he asked, why has our section been „„ 
pendent on the manufacturing capital and labour 
=— if Georgia j 


GEORGIA MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 

Agreeably to previous notice, between four and 
hve hundred of the Mechanics of Georgia met in 
council at Atlanta, on the 4th of July, and organised, 
temporarily, by calling Wm. H. Pritchard, of Rich- 
mond county, to the Chair. 

The President having taken his position, in a neat 
address explained the object of the Convention to be 
the advancement of the Mechanic Arts and the ele¬ 
vation of the Mechanios of Georgia—and returned 
nis thanks for the honour conferred upon him, ex- 
pressing his earnest wish that the motto of the great 
seal of the Commonwealth—“ Wisdom, Justice and 1 
Moderation ”—would govern the meeting in its de¬ 
liberations, and invoking a spirit of concord among 
the members thereof. 

On motion, Charles S. Oliver, of Clarke, and L. 
Lawshee, of DeKalb, were appointed Secretaries of 
the Convention. 1 

A committee, appointed to select permanent ofifi- 
irs for the Convention, reported the, following 
imes: 

Wm. H. Pritchard, of Richmond, President: J. A. 
Beals, of Chatham county, J. W. Moore, of Morgan, 
C. P. Levy, of Bibb, J. B. Lester, of Dooly, J. B. 
Hudson, of Cherokee, W. H. Howe, of Alabama, as 
Vice Presidents. 

On Motion, a Committee of Seven were appointed 
by the President to prepare and report matter for 
the consideration and action of this Convention. 
The Committee consisted of 

L. F. W. Andrews, of Bibb county; 

J. D. Lester, of Dooly; 

C. S. Oliver, of Clarke: 

C. P. Levy, of Macon city: 

W. D. Thomas, of Putnam county; 

S. M. Goodman, of Cobb; 

J. A. Beals, of Chatham ; 

To whom, on motion, the President, W. H. Pritohard, 
of Richmond, was added, with instruction to report 
at 2 o’clock, P. M, to which time the Convention 
would soon adjourn. 

[in the interval, the Address of the Orator of the 
iy was delivered before the Convention, and seve- 
-.1 thousand people assembled at Walton's Spring, 
in the suburbs of Atlanta—after which and the 
other exercises, the fine Barbecue was served up to 
the immense multitude present.] 

Two o’clock, P. M. 

Convention met according to adjournment. 

The Committee appointed to prepare and report 
matter for the consideration of the Convention, re¬ 
ported the following Preamble and Resolutions, 
whioh, on motions, were received: 

Preamble: - 

Whereas, the development of the Mechanic Arts 
in Georgia, and the advancement of the Meohanieal 
and Manufactural pursuits of the Commonwealth, 
are no longer matters of questionable importance, as 
elements of permanent State prosperity, but an ad¬ 
mitted necessity; and whereas, it is due to our fel¬ 
low-citizens that the reasons for the meeting of this 
Convention, and for its action, should be unreserved¬ 
ly laid before the public, the following considerations 
are submitted, as embodying the views of its mem¬ 
bers generally, on the several subjects of interest 
—L— tb ; s Preamble: 

State Mechanical Institute. 

The necessity for the formation of such an insti¬ 


tution must he apparent to the mind of every reflect¬ 
ing man. The stimulus to inventive genius, as wel- 
as to the finished production of many articles well 
known to the arts—the fostering of that oommenda- 
ble enthusiasm, without whioh few attain pre-emi¬ 
nence or competency in new fields of mechanical 
enterprise—would be greatly promoted by the esta¬ 
blishment of a State Mechanical Institute m Geor¬ 
gia. In aid of the Central Association, and acknow¬ 
ledging it as the head, auxiliary societies should be 
Tub cl . 1 I natahlishpd in the various counties and cities of the 

aDd * h6 Bell T ill . e Re ' State, thus by a general system of co-operation, the 
in jjjT" " eat interests of the mechanical trades would be 
promoted—additional inducements offered tor ®outh- 
ern youth to engage in mechanical pursuits, and 
new and important enterprises brought forward and 
successfully consummated. The estabhshment of 
such an institution is a leading object of this Con-1 
vention. , , ., 

Georgia School Books. 

The State of Georgia contributes, annually, thou¬ 
sands of dollars for the support of Free Schools, but 
no enoouragement has been extended to angora 
and publishers in this State, to supply those Schools 
with P books. If the Legislature vvere to preser be 
the books to be used in tTiose Sohoob winch are sus¬ 
tained by its bounty, and order that the 8a “ e 8B “ u ‘ d 
be published in Georgia, public opinion a8 wel ‘ a8 
public necessity would soon create a large demand 
for Georgia School Books. We have Printers, Type 
Founders, Book Binders, and Paper Manufacturers 
’ can have Steam Printing Presses, and y et „^ e 
are dependent on other sections for eTen 0U J ““1 
mentary Instruction books, not because other seo- 
“ can furnish them better or cheaper, but be- 
there has been no public effort, tiy ‘ h ® *"^0- 
of the State, to cultivate an opinion favourable 
to such an enterprise. We contribute thousands of i 
dollars to the publishing establishments at the 

North and East P giving etaployment to the capita 

tions and Southern political economy. 

Mechanical Employment in the Penitentiary. _ 
That instructing oonvicts in the Penitentiary, m 
the various mot banical trades^ has thus far resaMi 

to be available for profit and a8 ? fa ' Qe “- “"th eveT 

^^Ofhl^tal^^ “* d 

ESS F-rtT 

ODeratives 1 It would be unreasonable to expec 
otherwise from convicts. H would te^nsrfe t 
make different calculations from the operations o 
.paid and reluctant operatives in the mechanic] 


taYrSrXScal employments a 


of other States. The answer_HI U ^ 

mechanics were relieved from the odium which 
crushes their pursuits, from this and other causes, 
they would defy competion from any quarter, and 
their productions would command the encourar- 
ment and approbation of the country. The inteL.- 
gent and educated sons of worthy citizens shun our 
pursuits—not in consequence of the toils which thej 
would incur, but because of the odium with whicl 
they would be associated. 

curing to enl: _ _ 

■ — -, for the mechanic arts in Georgia, every 

detriment to their honourable estimation, dignity 
and repute of those avocations, should he speedily 
removed by public opinion. Employments which 
have been dishonoured by operation of law, and 
which require mind and ability to perform, and 
capital and .industry to sustain, are necessarily 
doomed to slow progress and unrewarding profits, 
and invite only a limited portion of the community 
to their ranks. If the prevailing policy in Georgia, 
as is believed, has a tendency to degrade mechanical 
pursuits, how can we hope for their advancement 
while such a system continues in operation 1 
Remove these trammels, and the Mechanic Arts, 
which have heretofore languished in Georgia, will re¬ 
vive and flourish. Already has a “change come 
over the spirit of our dreams.” in this regard. Ma¬ 
nufacturers now employ a considerable portion " 
the capital of the State, and the diversified pursu 
of-the Mechanic Arts are arousing the people w 
high efforts. If aU impediments were removed, a 
career of unbounded prosperity and renowi 

open upon us, leading us to hope that while_ 

have the proud name of being the “ Empire State of 
the South," the future, Under more auspicious advan¬ 
tages, may render us worthier of a still prouder 
"ame in the Confederacy of the Republic. 

Negro Mechanics. 

The policy of Instructing Negroes in MechanL 
. ursuits is of a very questionable nature. The his¬ 
tory of the past proves that nearly all the escapes 
of slaves from Georgia and several other Southern 
States, to Free Soil territory, are traceable to the 

.“taious influence exercised by these person?. It 

firm conviction, that a few Negro Mechanios 
rns and cities have done and can do mor 
practical injury to the institution of Slavery and it. 
permanent security than all the ultra abolitionists of 
the country. Mechanical pursuits elevate the ne¬ 
gro’s mind and quicken his intellect, leading to a 
desire to read and write, the gratification of which 
is often obtained in a clandestine manner, by which 
he is furnished with facilities for making money, 
and led into depravity and dissipation, thereby 
making him restless and unhappy, and an unsafe 
associate for the dutiful and contented negroes of 
the State, of a lower grade of condition. Is it not 
then the dictate of wisdom and prudence, looking 
merely to the security of our institutions, to take 
such steps as will guard and protect us from such 
influences, for all time to comet 

Mechanical pursuits, moreover, to be fully worthy 
of Georgia’s sons, and rendered capable of compe¬ 
tition with other sections, must be honourably asso- 
fiated. Educated young men of the South can sel¬ 
dom be found who will engage in pursuits which 
lead them into professional competition with persons 
of inferior morals and minds. 

As Mechanics and Southern men, by birth or by 
adoption, aod as slaveholders, we appeal to every 
class of our fellow-citizens for a just appreciation of 
our motives, and lor encouragement in the work we 
design to accomplish. That design is to raise and 
exalt our position as men and as citizens, morally, 
socially and intellectually. Let that be achieved, 
-- J a desire will, it is believed, soon be evinced by 
youth to enter at once the workshops of the 
State, and thus contribute to make it great and in¬ 
dependent. We ask only for such encouragement 
as will raise our calling in the scale of respectabili¬ 
ty and usefulness, as well as secure, on a permanent 
basis, the peculiar institution of the South, and pro¬ 
mote the general welfare of the people. 

To give suitable form and expression to these opi- 
ions, as freeman have the right to do, be it there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved, 1. That a State Mechanical Institute be 
formed in Georgia, for the purpose of advancing tbe 
Mechanio Arts, by the annual exhibition of mechan¬ 
ical products and every other means of such associa¬ 
tions, and that an Executive Committee of 13 be ap¬ 
pointed to draft a Constitution and By-laws for the 
government of such an Institute, to be presented for 
ratification to this body, at an adjourned meeting, at 
ime convenient place and time, subject to the call 
the Chairman of that Committee. 

Resolved, 2. That the Convention recommend to the 
mechanics of the several counties and localities of 
the State to form Mechaniqal associations, auxiliary 
i the State Mechanical Institute. 

Resolved, 3. That we look upon the system of con- 
ct labour iu our Penitentiary, whereby thieves and 
igabonds are converted into mechanics, and Bent 
to compete with the honest labour of the me¬ 
chanic classes, as degrading to the character of the 
latter, and productive of much injury to the whole 
State, and should, injustice to a respectable portion 
of citizens, be immediately reformed or modified, con¬ 
sistently with the principles of justice and equality. 

Resolved, 4. That a committee or three be appoint¬ 
ed to draw up a suitable memorial on this Bubject, 
ind have the same printed and sent to each member 
,t this Convention, for the purpose of obtaining sig¬ 
natures — then to be returned to the Committee in 
time to he presented to the next Legislature. 

Resolved, 5. That the present Bystem of Appren¬ 
ticeship, now in vogue in this State, is defective in 
' i character, and illy calculated to perfect youth in 
knowledge of Mechanio Arts, and that we re¬ 
commend to our fellow Mechanics to set their faces 
like flint against the practice of encouraging run¬ 
away apprentices or giving employment to any such, 
without the consent of the original employers, pa¬ 
ints or guardians. ,. , , , 

Resolved, 6. That in the opinion of this body the 
instruction of negroes in the Mechanio Arts is - 
of great dissatisfaction to the mechanical n 
rere=v, prejudicial to Southern youths engaging i 
industrial pursuits, and is believed to be inexpedien 
unwise, and injurious to all classes of the commu- 

The report and resolutions were then taken up 
separately, and on motion to adopt the preamble as 
read, W. U. Anderson, of Coweta, moved to strike 
cut all that portion whioh referred to the subject ot 
Negro Mechanics, which after full discussion was I 
rejected by an overwhelming vote. The preamble 
was then adopted as it stands. 

1st, 2d. 3d, 4th and 5th were then severally read 
and adopted unanimously. I 

On a call of the 6th resolution, W. U. Aoderson, of 
Coweta, moved, that it be laid on the table, which I 
after discussion was l"”* Th » fi,h T * Bn, " t,nn was 
en put and carried. , 

Resolved, That this Convention individually and 
collectively do hereby express their firm and 
abiding devotion to the peculiar institution of the 
South os it is, and their utter and unqualified dotes- 
of those Northern Abolitionists and Fanatics, 
re constantly interfering with our interests and 

P1 C P mL unanimously and with great enthusiasm. 

committee to prepare memorial—J. Reynolds, of 
Clarke, E. J. Jones, of Chatham, and W. U. Ander- 

OnLotiomof E. J. Jones, or Chatham, 

Resolved, That a system of education for Appi 
(ices be established and fostered by the State insti- 
tute, for the instruction in the theory of their seve- 


il branches — and that a respectful hut warm i 
:al he made to the Legislature that a special fu 
; appropriated yearly for educating the young n 
ionics of Georgia.— Georgia Citizen. 


The Greenville Patriot (says the Washington 
Union ,) publishes an interesting report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of which it terms an “ anti-secession cele¬ 
bration of the Fourth of July,” at Greenville, South 
Carolina. Four thousand persons are said to have 
been present. The Patriot says : 

“ The ball is in motion, and will roll on till it 
passes through the length and breadth of the State, 
Spartanburg will give it a thousand licks on sale- 
day in August. York and Chester will follow suit. 
The death-knell of secession has been rung. The 
people of South Carolina have recovered from the 
panic whicl* passed over them last winter. In less 
than trwo years secession will he laughed at in this 
State.” 

The following passages from the report read and 
adopted on the occasion exhibit its temper and 

“ Under these circumstances, and with a full 
knowledge that no other Southern State will coope¬ 
rate with her, it is proposed by the secessionists of 
South Carolina that this State shall not only sepa¬ 
rate herself from the federal Union, but from all the 
other slaveholding States! This proposition comes, 

‘ 50, at a time when we have reasons to believe that 
better and more just feeling is springing up at the 
North in favor of the South. The fugitive slave 
law has been enforced by public opinion and the 
federal authorities in the cities of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The people of the Norther 
States have assembled by thousands and tens i 
thousands, and declared their purpose to stand by 
the constitution and defend the rights of the South. 
These sentiments have been warmly advocated by 
the distinguished men and the disiinguished states¬ 
men of the North. Webster, of Massachusetts: 
Dickinson, of New York; Cass, of Michigan; Wood¬ 
bury, of New Hampshire; Buchanan, of Pennsylva¬ 
nia ; Douglass, of Illinois, have all, in words of burn¬ 
ing eloquence and patriotism, expressed those feel- 

“But neither the going off of the South nor the 
coming to of the North will stay the uplifted hand 
of secession in South Carolina! A State convention 
has been called, and members elected at a most un¬ 
seasonable time, in order to prevent discussion and 
division before the people! A majority of the mem- 
bers, elected by less than one-fourth of the voters of 
South Carolina, are pledged to separate State seces¬ 
sion. It is believed, however, that a majority of the 
people of this State are opposed to separate secession, 
and a majority of her leading men have so expressed 
themselves. There is danger, then, of South Caroli¬ 
na going out of the Union at the bidding of one- 
fourth of her population, and against the advice and 
counsel of her Cheves and Barnwell, and her Butler, 
and all his former associates among3t the judiciary 
of the State. 

“ It behooves the people, then, to look to this mat¬ 
ter, and see if there be no means of defeating-it and 
saving the State. That secession will involve South 
Carolina in bloody civil wars and ruinous taxation, 
weaken and ultimately destroy the institution of 
Slavery, and end in the degradation of the State ,' 
your committee have not the slightest shadow of a 
doubt. That it is any remedy at all for the evils of 
which the secessionists complain is, to the minds of | 
your committee, preposterous and absurd, it will 
restore California, or open any wider the admis- 
i of Slavery into Utah and New Mexico. It can¬ 
not increase the area of Slavery, or prevent legisla- 
. on the part of Congress in relation to Slavery. 
But secession will, if suecessfuh most effectually 
circumscribe the area of Slavery, and utterly ruin it 
in South Carolina. As soon as the State goes out 
of the Union, every slave in it, and all their descend¬ 
ants, in all time to oome, will be fixtures to our soil! 
If one should chance to be carried over the Savan- 
iver, his owner will forfeit, under the laws of 

_years imprisonment, and stand committed un¬ 
til the fine is paid. White persons may leave the 
State, hut slaves cannot. Their labor must be va¬ 
lueless, but here they must remain. In the course 
of time their owners will run off and leave them, 
and South Carolina may become a black State, a se¬ 
cond St. Domingo, by the wisdom of secession. 

“ There are thousands of gallant men in our little 
State who would doubtless be willing to sacrifice 
themselves; and this, perhaps, they have a right to 
do. But they have no right to involve others—their 
wives and children, their friends and families—in a 
melee so terrible and destructive. 

“ It is said in the language of despair, that we are 
ruined and disgraced if we do not secede. How dif¬ 
ferently think the people of Georgia, Alabama, Vir¬ 
ginia and North Carolina! Can we be disgraced in 
such company 1 Are the other fourteen slavehold- 
ing States disgraced! Surely not. And why is 
South Carolina! This is not the feeling of the 
South, out of this State. There is no apprehension 
on this subject elsewhere. We need not be alarmed 
before the danger occurs. Perchance it may never 
occur. Should it come, we will meet it like brave 
men, and, united, we will fight it like prudent men. 
But neither the madness of secession nor the wick¬ 
edness of abolitionism shall divide and separata us 
from our friends. We stand by our rights, and we 
and with the South.” 

The Resolutions adopted by the large meeting are 
i follows: 

Resolved, That we look upon the institution of 
African Slavery as existing in the Southern States 
as a blessing to the slave himself, having elevated 
him from the condition of a savage, without religion, 
and without the comforts of life, to that of a civil¬ 
ised being, having access to the Christian religion, 
and provided for by the superior wisdom and pru¬ 
dence of a Christian master. 

Resolved, That we will defend this peculiar insti¬ 
tution as one of the greatest blessings of our country, 
and one of the dearest rights secured to us by the 
federal constitution, at any and all hazards, and to 
” .e last extremity. 

Resolved, That we look upon separate State seces- 
in as calculated to weaken and destroy the institu¬ 
tion of Slavery as it now exists in South Carolina, 
and we believe that it will involve the country in 
'vil war and ruinous taxation, and result in disho- 
rar and disgrace to the State. 

Resolved, That we will oppose, Js we love the ho- 
5ur and prosperity of South Carolina, the adoption 
a measure which must entail such unmitigated 
misfortunes on our State, without the 'possibility of 
being a remedy for the evils apprehended ; and for 
the protection of our rights we look to the aid and 
cooperation of the other slaveholding States! 

Resolved, That we recommend to our anti-seces- 
. in friends throughout the State to meet in every 
district, parish, and neighbourhood in South Carolina 
and express opposition to the folly and madness of 
separate secession, and to instruct their members of 
the convention, in writing, with the name of every 
voter appended, to oppose the same with all their 
strength and influence. 

. Resolved, That we do hereby instruct our senators 
and representatives in the legislature to vote against 
the call of the State convention, and do all in their 
power to defeat the assembling of a body so revolu¬ 
tionary in its purposes, and so unfairly elected by a 
small minority of the people of South Carolina. 
Resolved, That, should the said convention a3sem- 
e, we do hereby instruct our members to vote 
against secession, and to exert their influence to 
prevent a calamity so direful in its consequences to 
the abolitionists of the North. 

Resolved, That, ahould the said convention deter- 

_ine to secede, we are satisfied the act of secession 

must be submitted to the people of South Carolina 
for ratification or rejection ; and that unless this be 
done it will be treated as a nullity by a large ma- 
j ority of the people of the State. 

Resolved, That we further instruct our delegates 
to the State convention, in case it should assemble, 
procure an alteration in the basis of representa- 
„jn in this State, so that the people of South.Caro¬ 
lina, may be equally and fairly represented in the 
different sections of the State. 

Resolved, That they be further instructed to alter 
the constitution of this State, so as to give the elee- 
' of governor to the people, and make it the duty 


advisable 

_Columbia on the first 

Monday in December next, and recommend to our 
anti-secession friends throughout the State to send 
delegates to the said convention. 

From among the many letters read on the occasion 
we select the following : 

Letter from J. R. Poinsett, Esq. 
Gentlemen : Your invitation to address yoi 
personally or by letter, on the important subject of 
State secession, at tbe celebration of the ensuing an. 
uiversary of our national independence, reached me 
only yesterday, and although tbe time is short, 1 
hasten to eomplv with your request. 

My views and opinions on this subject have al¬ 
ready been submitted to my fellow-citizens, and I 
might content myself with referring to my published 
letters, were it not that the deep interest 1 take in 
this question, and tbe earnest solicitude I feel to pre¬ 
serve my native State from pursuing a coarse which 
involves its ruin, impel me to urge such further rea¬ 
ms as suggest themselves to my mind against this 
leasure of unmitigated evil. 

Attempts are made to liken the mad scheme of j 
iparate State secession to the great and glorious 
event you have assembled to celebrate. But who 
that has listened to the Declaration of Independence 
promulgated by the unanimous voice ot an entire 
-nd united nation, and to the recital of the wrongs 
iflicted upon the American people by Great Britain, 
will draw a comparison between that revolution and 
the one proposed by South Carolina—I should S"” 
by certain revolutionary leaders in South Carolim 
where a single State, in opposition to the wishes and 
opinions of those in its immediate neighbourhood, 
having similar interests to protect and similar wrongs 
to complain of, seeks to dissolve the government, and 
fo declare itself independent! In the first case, a 
great and prosperous nation has arisen, commanding 
the respect of the civilized world; in the last, 
insignificant State would bo formed, unable to si r 
port or defend itself, and regarded by the rest of the 
world as an outcast from the mighty American re¬ 
public of which it now forms a conspicuous part.— 

1 - i aware that this is not popular language to hold 
people who are in the habit of hearing them¬ 
selves lauded as being clothed with power to main- 
this single State against the world in arms, and 

--resources adequate to defray all the ex- 

independent government. This, fellow- 

_dream from whioh you must be aroused 

by having the truth laid bare to you. It is 
i shared equally by leaders and people ; 
doubt tbe sincerity of those who declaim so elo¬ 
quently about the greatness we should achieve by 
separate State action, and the proud attitude we 
should assume as an independent nation. 1 have 
read attentively all the speeches published lately 
convince the people within our borders of the neces¬ 
sity of immediate State aotion, appealing to their 
patriotism aud their high sense of honour to 
them to take this hazardous step, and either (J 
forth, in glowing colours, the vast advantages to ac¬ 
crue from it, or admitting the danger, but striving 
i convince them that a ease has arisen where the 
Miour of the State requires that they should embrace 
tin rather than submit to wrong. In all these pub¬ 
lications, I have failed to see any attempt to prove 
' t we, in South Carolina, suffer greater wrong than 
sister slaveholding States, or any reason adduced 
why we, arrogating to ourselves a nicer sense of 
and a greater share of magnanimity, should place 
ourselves in the van, and lead a forlorn hope which 
will be followed by no advancing column to support 
it. We are told that cur position, if we take the 
lead, will excite the sympathies and command t 
aid of all the southern Slates. What sympathy 
aid can we expect from States whose counsel we 3haU 
’ ave scorned, whose character for courage we out¬ 
age, aud whose interests we sacrifice ! What sym¬ 
pathy can we claim from the rest of the civilised 
rid, whose hopes of freedom were centred in the 
cess of the experiment of self-government, and 
who will regard our conduot with reprobation^at 

the only sympathy and aid South Carolina, aftei 
such an act as is recommended by thoughtless and 
violent men, can expect to receive, is from those pel 
sons who are cast loose irom society—men who ar 
ready to violate the laws of their country, and seek 
;o better their own condition by urging others to 
deeds of violence. By such men our independent 
Stale would be overrun, aud South Carolina might 
be compelled to seek succour from those she now re- 
-- Is as her enemies, against the exactions of those 
once received, with open arms, as friends and 

1 have called this proposition for South Carolina 
to secede from the Union a measure of unmitigated 
because, while the dangers ar d evils are so ap¬ 
parent, the advantages cannot be perceived by any 
discerning eye. Wherever an attempt is made to 
discover and set them forth, the fallacy is so mani- 
test that the allusion vanishes before the light of 
truth; and those who impel the people to this aot of 
folly adopt a grandiloquent style, and talk of honour 
,nd magnanimity and quote passages from Mr. Cal- 
loun’s and Mr. McDuffie's speeches, as if they were 
pplioable to the circumstances of the present day. 
Vere those great statesmen now alive, they would be 
among the first to stem this torrent, and would seek 
to.avert the danger it threatens. Their former say¬ 
ings, under different circumstances altogether, are 
now brought up and quoted to inflame the minds of 
the people, and to justify the conduct of certain 
leaders. How long will the people of this State con- 
o be deceived by this abuse of great authori- 
How long will they suffer themselves to be 
so misled! How long will they abandon themselves 
to the dictation of incompetent leaders ! W hen will 
they rouse themselves, and exhibit a manly self-re¬ 
liance by taking their own fate into their own hands, 
by meeting in primary assemblies, and, speaking in 
‘be name of the people, repudiating the olubs and 
inventions which threaten our noble State with 

May this auspicious day be the bright dawn of | 
jtuming sense and recovering freedom ; and from 
henceforth may the people of South Carolina gov¬ 
ern themselves, and frown down all attempts, whether 
proceeding from ignorance or design, to lead them 
off from their natural friends and allies'in to the lone¬ 
ly and wide waste of secession, civil war, and cause- 
1 revolution! 

have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obliged 
and devoted fellow-citizen, J. R. Poinsett. 

To Messrs. R. B. Dunean, Yardy McBee, B. Dun¬ 
ham, and other members of the committee, Green¬ 
ville, South Carolina. 


Irlrrtinra. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


It is with unfeigned diffidence that I address you 
i the topic which has been proposed for discussion 
-“ What is the duty of Christians in relation to the 
Fugitive Slave Law ?” 1. It is but three days since 
' 3 invited to speak to you on this law of Con- 

My time has been much occupied. 2. The 
examination of the commonwealth is not in the fine 
of my professional funotions. I have never been 
sued in any court, and never have prosecuted any 
one in any civil action except once, many years ago. 
That case I lost. However, such thoughts as sug¬ 
gest themselves I shall utter. 

In order to lyiow what we ought to do, we should. 
—4. Know the law, 

1. It raaks no discrimination between the black 
an and the white. If a slaveholder can find two 
__en to swear, before a magistrate, South of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, that a white man among us is his 
slave, and it is duly certified, the United States offi¬ 
cer is bound to deliver him up. The'iaw is impera¬ 
tive. It is difficult in the slave States, to distinguish 
en the Saxon raoe and the African race, in 
very many cases. They have there mulattoes, qua¬ 
droons, octroons, sixteenths, &c. The law in all 
slave States, is, “partus sequitur ventrem,” the 
child’s lot is the same as the mother’s. If the mo¬ 
ther is a slave, although she has fifteen parts Saxon 


blood, and on 

is doomed to perpetual bondage. Thousands of 
slaves are not so dark-skinned as many of our free 
Anglo-Saxons. Every brunette, wiih black hair, 
black eyes, and white teeth, by this law is made a 
slave, provided two loafers can be bribed to swear 
that she is the property of General Foote. Yes, 
more: auburn hair, the softest ringlets, and blue 
eyes, cannot save her, if a virtuous slaveholder, of 
easy conscience, fancies her for a chattel! 

2. The commissioner, who decides on the Claim, 
is appointed by a judge of the United States Court. 
This is contrary to the usage and the law of the 
United States government. The heads of depart¬ 
ments, the United States judges, the postmasters, 
and other functionaries of the general government, 
are nominated by the President, and in the more 
important offices approved by the Senate. The same 
usage obtains in the State governments. In this 
case there is no check; a brother or a sister is doom¬ 
ed to Slavery, in its most oppressive form, by an ir¬ 
responsible officer, not elected by the people, but by 

3. There is no jury trial. This safeguard of lib¬ 
erty, and even of property in biir day, exists in every 
realm where there is regard to the rights of freemen. 
It has grown out of the arbitration enjoined on 
Christians. 1 Cor. ii. 4—“ If then ye have judgments 
of things pertaining to this life, set them to judge 
who are least esteemed in the church.” 

4. The habeas corpus act is stricken down. This 
law phrase means, you may have the body. It is a 
relief in mercy to the accused. If any one is seized 
and imprisoned, the court may release him on bail 
till he is tried by his peers, or until the evidence of 
guilt, sufficient to condemn, on the trial in chief, is 
adduced to the grand jury. This law demolishes 

impart of our freedom, and leaves us at the 
mercy of one man, no matter how untrustworthy. 

5. What is still worse, the commissioner is offered 
bribe. If he deliver the person seized to the claim¬ 
ant, he receives as an office fee ten dollars; if he 
rescues him from the grasp of his captor, his reward 
is five dollars only. Were there ever, even in Spain, 
any provisions of her inquisitorial courts so base as 
this legislation of our American republican Congress'! 
Never. What thoughts have Senators, Congressmen, 
and the President, of the honor or integrity of our 
free citizens on this side ol Mason and Dixon s Line ! 

6. There is no rebutting testimony allowed. Even 
a heathen “town clerk ” could say—“The law is 
open,” (court days are kept,) “ and there are depu¬ 
ties ; let them implead one another.” Acts xix. 33. 
This was the law practice at Ephesus under imperial 
Rome. But here, in our Christian State of Ohio, 
there is no impleading. The testimony of strangers 

ay be from the lowest depths of pollution—is 
final, contrary to the whole law of evidence 
. hooks of jurisprudence. The man in hand¬ 
cuffs cannot be sworn, and can adduce no testimony, 
in a case, too, where all the dearest interests on 
earth are at stake. Alas! 

7. There is no appeal. Solomon, speaking by the 
pirit of Christ; says—“ In the multitude of ooun- 
illors there is safety.” Always before there was, 

-i this republic, the right of appeal, in all cases, ci¬ 
vil and criminal. The frame-work of this republic 
is essentially Presbyterian, securing the right of ap¬ 
peal. The townships are analagous to congrega¬ 
tions, with their sessions, the county courts to pres¬ 
byteries, the state courts to subordinate synods, and 
the national tribunals to general assemblies. The 
subject of appeals was vehemently argued in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. Tbe Episcopa¬ 
lians and the Congregationalists opposed this right. 
But the divine security prevailed against Episcopal 
despotism and Congregational oppression. Every 
ittempt to impede tne beneficent and free operation 
if this part of governmental machinery is of the es- 
ence of tyranny, whether in church or State. This 
fugitive slave bill outs off its helpless victim from all 
hope of relief in the courts above. 

8. All Christians, under pain of a heavy penalty, 
■e commanded to aid in conveying the alleged fu- 

0 .tive into hopeless bondage. Congress, when they 
enacted this statute, could not but know that more 
than nineteen-twentieths of all people in the sixteen 
free States believe that negro Slavery is sin against 
God. and crime against civil society. Thfe law assails 
one of the dearest rights of freemen. 

LI. This law, in its object, and in all its provisions, 
is directly contrary to the statutes of the Lord Je¬ 
hovah—to all his enactments for securing the rights 

1. It is a daring attempt to annul an express sta¬ 
tute of God’s “ bill of rights." Deut. xxiii. 15, 16 : 
“Thou sha.lt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from bis master unto thee. He 
shall dwell with thee, among you, in that place 
whioh he shall choose in one of thy gates, where it 
"iketh him beat: thou shalt not oppress him.” This 

i a reiteration and exposition of ihe statute enacted 
forty years before. Ex. xxii. 25 : “ Ye shall neither 

-i- r 0 pp re88 him.” The fugitive was 

in Israel righteously. 1. The God 
of Israel, who can do no wrong, gave it his sanction. 

2. The service was—(1.) voluntary, by the servant’s 

act, or that of his parents, as apprentices are 

_held; or, (2,) as a chastisement for crime, as 

boys in our houses of correction. The law, as all 
the Bible code does, leans to mercy. A servant held 
righteously to service scarcely ever runs away, if 
well treated. God’s law presumes that the fugitive 
has a right to escape, because oppressed. 

The slaves are held to service unrighteously. By 
law of the United States, slave-trading is declared 
piracy. Any one who seizes an African, or sells him 
to a trader, or brings him to the United States, or 
sells him, or buys him, “ is to be hanged by the neck 
until he is dead, as a pirate.” — (Gordon’s digest of 
the Laws ot the United States ) The right of the 
present holder is not, cannot be, better than that of 
the pirate who made him a slave. Henoe a fortiori, 
for an evidently stronger reason, it is against God’» 
law to deliver up a runaway American slave. 

It is sometimes said ignorantly, yes. often impious¬ 
ly, that Jehovah’s law, given to Israel, is a sangui¬ 
nary code. Let such blasphemers of the good law of 
the Lord compare His statute on the rights of those 
who escape from service with the fugitive law. He 
is blind who does not see the benevolent spirit of 
God’s law, and the cruelty of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The good Lord have mercy on our country. 

2. It repudiates his “ bill of rights” revealed by 
the light of nature, (1,) as it shines in the habeas 
corpus act. This was wrested by the growing spirit 
of liberty from European despots. They thrust men 

prison on the most frivilous pretences, and there 
kept them without a trial. The court, on the appli- 
■ uion of friends, might let the prisoner out on bail. 
The Fugitive Slave Law admits no application to 
iy court. The decison of the most base, bribed 
immissioner is final. Apply this despotic statute 
.j our wives, husbands, or children, we shall see, 
however obscure our moral vision, that it contravenes 
the habeas corpus light of nature. (2.) As na¬ 
ture's light appears in the trial by jury. The safe¬ 
guard ot trial by jury revealed (2. Cor. vi.) was dis¬ 
covered by nations, and resorted to by those who 
never either eared for or even saw the Bible. The 
unhappy wanderer, who is caught by the kidnapper, 
and brought before the vilest commissioner, can have 
1 trial by his peers. 

3. This moat oppressive law is contrary to the be¬ 
nevolent sympathies of every human being. The 
Spirit of God, in his common operations, awakens 
‘ ;nder emotions in even bad men. This he does to 
preserve some appearance of moral order among the 
basest of nations. What he compands in the Bible 
—“Bewray not the wanderer,” -Feed the hungry,” 
“ Clothe the naked,” “ Relieve- the oppressed,” 

Thou sbalt not deliver the servant to his master ” 
-the same Spirit speaks the same benevolent com¬ 
mands in the heart of every good man. The Fugi- 
gitive Slave Law commands all men in the land “ to 
quench the Spirit,” in all these generous and noble 
emotions. Was there ever a more infamous act !— 
Never. 

4. This Fugitive Slave Law makes war on the 
Spirit of the Lord, speaking from his throne in the 
enlightened conscience. The conscience of nineteen- 
twentieths of the free States, and at least three- 
fourths of the slave, attests, in tones of indignation, 
its verdict against negro Slavery. Who will buast 
hereafter of United States liberty of conscier — ’ 
The Senate, the House of Representatives, a 
President, who enacted this act of high troasuu 

the throne of the Prinoe of the kings of the 


and the 






CourtlfefSTCtho bo^ofthe^lleged 1 
at 10 o’clock this morning. The Comm 
ed that tl.o habeas corpus did not act t 
and that he was prepared to hear the 


_._ , in won't ag'ainTn 7th inst. and the Sheriff gave evolution of these true principles, of these new ideas, the lhrite ofth^Twn^He!* dared to give utterance to nrirw,; ,* U«’ Ihts 

did T n:t C :rarX™d a e r a k 3 ; rSl to and that patienc k e «e all that is sometimes because they have confined themselves from ft o“thS moral Ctbeings tt Ce'oover the condition^ 

to hear the case; but as the can be no question but that according to the laws of neces8ar 7 to make faitb become sight. Five and a sense of duty, Within that circle, and sometimes from ^ stin gtiished for their^irtues and Lw G ?^ ans m08fc of mcn usur P J(1 from them by “JL, If 0 ur pr°#®J? e are 
with the impression that the I Delaware they are both entitled to their freedom, and twenty, yea, twenty years ago, the prospect of West the circumstance of local isolation, or of that peculiar £2^75, wanderers and exiles. For*the*offence’of P nT BU Jw “in our Tpone^ts the idea 

lnS?S iW ** #BMW ® to th«unl W fu a r»B°d ZqmZi mtmnle <Ustrwtf«l of ,ar 



















































































































































































































































































































































buroauity, the civilisation, and the progress of the age, some ot ttie most eminent names- r -- .. 

is bound to inscribe on its banners, equality before the have made emphatic protests in favour of tiie equality 
law, without distinction of sex or color. of women. And there have been voluntary soeie- 

Eesolved, That civil and political rights acknowledge ties, religious or secular, of which the Society of 
no sex, and therefore the word " male” should be Friends is the most known, by whom that principle 
struck from every State Constitution. was recognized. But there has been no political 

Resolved, That since the prospect of honourable ani cornmun j t j, or nat ; on i n yrhich, by law, and usage, 
useful employment in after life is tne best stimulus to Women have not been in a state of political and civil 
*««$ 01 is ° 'r.fwe'aivfonrselW'to Teltlujus inferiority. In ** ancient world the same fact was 


no sex, and therefore the word “male” should I 
struck from every State Constitution. 

Resolved, That since the prospect of honourable ai 
useful employment in after life is the best stimulus 
the use ot e lucational advantages, and since the be 
education is that we give ourselves, in the struggle 
employments, and discipline of life; therefore it is ir 
possible that women should make full use of the ii 
struction already accorded to them, or that their care 
should do justice to their faculties, uutil the avenu 
to the various civil and professional employments a: 
thrown open to them. 

Resolved, That every effort to educate women, wit 
out according to them their rights, and arousing the 


form of Slavery, serfdom, ail through the middle: 
ages. It was urged against freedom of industry, 
freedom of conscience, freedom of the press; none I 
of these liberties were thought compatible with a ] 
well-ordered State, until they had proved their pos-i 
sibility by actually existing as facts. That an in-; 


•esponsibilities, is stitution or a practice is customary is no presump- 
. tion of its goodness, when any other sufficient cause 

Resolved, That the laws of property, as affecting can be ** ed for its existence. There is no diffi- 
marned persons, demani a thoroug revmal, so that all cub y understanding why the subjection of women 
&'ufcf.T.qa.lSS.I Zei the* property gaitmd by »e«i a custom. No other explanation is needed 
their mutual tml and s .orifices, and be heir to her hue- than physical force. 

band precisely to that extent that he is heir to her, and That those who were physically weaker should 
entitled at her death to dispose by will of the same have been made legally inferior, is quite conformable 
share of the property as he is. to the mode in which the world has been governed. 

The following it a brief summary of the principal Until very lately, the rule of physical strength was 
demands: the general law of human affairs. Throughout his- 

1 & on t,„ rt T. the nations, races, classes, which found them- 

ties Sod lte selves the strongest, either in muscles, in riches, or 

2.’ P„rtH«*h%k tje labours and gains, risks and ^jection^th^rfflt^I^even^n/tTe^nost ti^roved 


that a women shall not carry on the active detail- honourable, is closed to them by the law, not ot so- a nd imbibing his wisdom. Very agreeable to him. a mau w fl 0 marries a woman mentally his i: 

of a household, or of the education of children, and cial institutions, but of nature and destiny. no doubt, but unfortunately .the reverse of improv- unless, indeed, he is unhappy in marriage, cr bfll 

at the earns time practice a profession or be eleoted When, however, we ask why the existence of one- ; n g. It is from having intellectual communion only comes indifferent. From a man of twenty-five or 
to Parliament. Where incompatibility is real it half the species should be merely ancillary to that with those to whom they can laydown the law, that thirty, after he is married, an experienced observer 
will take care of itself: but the re is gross injustice <>£ the other—why each woman should be a mere ap- s0 f ew m en continue to advance in wisdom beyond seldom expects any further progress in mind or feel- 
in making the incompatibility a pretense for the ex- pondage to a man, allowed to have no interests ot her the first stages. The most eminent men cease to ing 8 . It is rare that the progress already made is 
elusion of those in whose case it does not exist. And ’>wn, that there may be nothing to compete in her improve if they associate only with disciples. When maintained. Any spark of the mens divmior which 
these, if they were free to choose, would be a very mind with his interests and his pleasure, the only they have overtopped those who immediately sur- m i(rfit otherwise have spread and become a flame, 
large proportion. The maternity argument desert- reason which can be given is, that men like it. It round them, if they wish for further growth, they se i dom survives for any length of time unextin- 
its supporters in the case of single women, a large is agreeable to them that men should live for their must seek for others of their own stature to consort guished. For a mind which learns to be satisfied 
and increasing class of the population; afaetwhich own sake, women for the sake ot men ; andthequal- with. The mental companionship which is improv- with what it already is—which does not incessantly 
it is not irrelevent to remark, by tending todiminish lU0s and conduct in subjects which are agreeable to jug, is communion between active minds, not mere i 00 t forward to a degree of improvement not yet 

the excessive competition of numbers, is calculated rulers, the y succeed lor a long time in making the contact between an active mind and a passive. This reached—becomes relaxed, self-indulgent, aDd loses 

to assist greatly the prosperity of all. There is no subjects themselves consider as their appropriate vir- inestimable advantage is even now enjoyed, when a the spring and the tension which maintain it even 
inherent reason or neee-sity that all women should tnes - Helvetius has met with much obloquy for as- strong-minded man and a strong-minded woman, at the point already attained. And there is no fact 
voluntarily choose to devote their lives to one animal sertmg that persons usually mean by virtues the qual- are, by a rare chance, united; and would be had inhuman nature to which experience bears more 


function and its consequences. Numbers of women j 1 , 163 which are uaebl1 or convenient to themselves, far oftener, it education took the same pains to form invariable testimony than to t£iis—that all social or 
are wives and mothers only because there is no other How truly thtsmsaid ot mankind in general, and how strong-minded women which it takes to prevent them sympathetic influences which do not raise up, pull 
career open to them, no other occupation for their wonderfully the ideas of virtue set afloat by the pow- from being formed. The modern, and what are re- flown ■ if they do not tend to stimulate and exalt 
teeiings or their activities. Every improvement in e rfu !’ * re ““ught and imbibed by those under their garded as the improved and enlightened modes of the m i nd th ey tend to vulo-arise it. 
their education, and enlargement of their faculties dominion, lsexempltfaed by the manner in which the education of women, abjure, as far as words go, an y or t | 10 interest, therefore, not only of women, 
—everything which renders them more qualified for world were once persuaded that the supreme virtue of education of mere show, and profess to aim at solid fi ut 0 f men, and of human improvement in the 
any other mode of life, increases the number ot those subjects was loyalty to kings, and are still persuaded instruction, and mean by that expression superficial widest sense, the emancipation of women, which the 
to whom it is an injury and an oppression to be de- that the parmount virtue of womanhood is loyaltyto information and solid subjects. Except accomplish modern world often boasts of having effected, and 


demands: r r the general law of human affairs. Throughout his- 

1 p1 . „„,| h :„h tory, the nations, races, classes, which found them- 

ties SSSflLZ selves the strongest, either in muscles, in riches, or 

2. ’ Pnrtue! ship in the labours and gains, risks and in military discipline, have conquered and held in 

remunerations, of productive industry subjection the rest. If, even in the most improved 

3. A co-equal shore in the formation and admiuistra- nations, the law of the sword is at last disconnte- 
tion ot laws—municipal, state and national—through nanced as unworthy, it is only since the calumniated 
legislative assemblies, courts and executive offices. eighteenth century. Wars of conquest have only 

It would bo difficult to put so much true, just and cea3ed 1 “ n ° 8 hTtfiZ bZZ 

Ts a qu stionrfTu^ice? 

the case seems to us too clear for dispute. As one b ! Utie3 tbe S r0UI,d of rehgton. It is only begin- 
?he B st P n ngerTt will Z?ar th ° r0USMy ^ * 8 ” 8d ^oured'porhon ", the middle^cZ Canwe 
"rSSld a claim as men have, £** SnSt tZ 

plJceto Ae P j-urj-box?ft h wou°ld th he dSt for any ,dX?a Vitohf Sw Tt'T 

“d^ on th^nle/rnfo/e 3 erv tl0n8 t T Tin oaWe relation, without the law's appointing that one 
the^government. Theft Declaration of Independ- f ‘^utSo^n «?•'TITUdaU tow 
enoef framed by the men who are still their great tbl8 ZZZiZZtnfZZZe 

constitutional authorities — that document which *° ?' ab f ltu ‘ e ’? 9 % 

has been from the first, and is now, the acknow- ^TrooZt Tw o?’ 

Sssttemen? 611 ^ 00mmSn ° eS ^ 

express statement. and oonneot(jd with £ he greate3t number of 8trong 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all emotions, was sure to be the last to throw off the old 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their ru l e and receive the new; for in proportion to the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among strength of a feeling, is the tenacity with which it 
these are lne, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; c ii D g 3 t 0 the forms and circumstances with which it 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted ba8 eren acc i denta ny become associated. 

“™° t ng f !he Q ’ 0 verne I | !5 1 ^ JU3 pBWer8 r0m 1 6 °° n When a prejudice, which has any hold on the 
e “ ® ‘ ’ feelings, finds itseif reduced to the unpleasant neces- 

We do not imagine that any American democrat sity of assigning reasons, it thinks it has done 
will evade the force of these expressions by the dis- enough when it has reasserted the very point in 
honest or ignorant subterfuge, that “men,” in this dispute, in phrases whieh appeal to the preexisting 
memorable document, does not stand for human feeling. Thus many persons think they have suffi- 
beings, but for one sex only; that “ life, liberty, and ciently justified the restrictions on women’s field of 
the pursuit of happiness,” are “inalienable rights” action, when they have said that the pursuits from 
of only one moiety of the human species; and that which women are excluded are unfeninine, and that 
“ the governed,” whose consent is affirmed to be the the proper sphere of women is not politics or publicity, 
only source of just power, are meant for that half of but private and domestic life, 
mankind only, who, in relation to the other, have W'e deny the right of any portion of .the species 
hitherto assumed the character of Governors. The to decide for another portion, or any individual for 
contradiction between principle and practice cannot another individual, what is and what is not their 
he explained away. A like dereliction of the fun- “ proper sphere.” The proper sphere for all human 
damental maxims of their political creed has been beings is the largest and highest which they are 
committed by the Americans in the flagrant instance able to attain to. What this is cannot be ascertain- 
of the negroes; of this they are learning to recog- e d without complete liberty of choice. The speak- 
nise the turpitude. After a struggle which, by e rs at the Convention in America have therefore 
many of its incidents, deserves the name of heroic, done wisely and right in refusing to entertain the 
the Abolitionists are now so strong in numbers and question of the peculiar aptitudes either of women 
influence that they hold the balance of parties in 0 r of men, or the limitB within which either this or 
the United States. It was fitting that the men that occupation may be supposed to be more adapt- 
whose names will remain associated with the extir- e d to the one or to the other. They justly main- 
pation, from the democratic soil of America, of the tain, that these questions can only be satisfactorily 
aristocracy of colour, should be among the origina- answered by perfect freedom. Let every occupation 
tors, for America and for the rest of the world, of be open to all, without favour or discouragement to 
the first collective protest against the aristocracy of an y, and employments will fall into the hands of 
sex; a distinction as accidental as that of colour, and those men or women who are found by experience 


nied the choice. To say that women must be exclud- raen - Under a nominal recognition of a moral code ments, which are now generally regarded as to be for w hi c b cred ; t ? sometimes givenlo civilization, 

ed from active life because matermty disqualifies common to both, ln praettoe, self-will and iself-a.ser- taught weU if taught at all, nothing is taught to and sometimes to Christianity, cannot stop where it 

them for it, is in fact to say, that every other career tl0Q ' rom tn 0 tJP 0 ot are designated as manly women thoroughly. Small portions only of what it ; s if were either necessarv or iust thsd one por- 
should be forbidden them in order that maternity virtues, while abnegation of self, patience, resigns- is attempted to teach thoroughly to boys, are the tion of mankind should remain mentally and spirit- 
may be their only resource. »™. submission to power, unless when resist- whole of what it is intended or desired to teach to uaUv mi?v hXdevXtedThe development of the 

But secondly, it is urged, that to give the same anoe is commanded by other interests than their.own, women. What makes intelligent beings is the power other portion oueht to have been made, as far as 

freedom ot occupation to wotnen as to men, would have been stamped general by consent as preeminent- of thought; the stimuli which call forth that power possible independent of their influence. Instead of 

be an injurious addition to the crowd of competitors. th ^ duties and graces required of women. The are the interest and dignity of thought itself, and a this they have become the most intimate, and it 
by whom the avenues to almost all kinds of employ- 'weaning being merely, that, power makes itself the field for its practical application. Both motives are ma y nm J he said the nnlv intimate associates of 
ment are choked up, audits remuneration depressed. 00 r 0 of -awl obligation, and that a man hkes to cat off from those who are told from infancy that those to^whom^’thevZkept kferior i 

This argument, it is to be observed, does not reach t0 ha . ve hls owa wll *> but doea not bk ®.‘ bat hl3 do ‘ thought, and all its greater applications, are other an fl have been^raised^ust high enough to drag the 

the political question. It gives no excuse for with- “ 0 «He companion should have a will different from people’s business, while theirsls to make themselves Xers down to themselves S § 
holding from women the rights of citizenship. The hl ®- . . , agreeable to other people. High mental powers in We have left hehind s iiost of vulgar objections, 

suffrage, the Jury-box, admission to the Legislature . \'. e are f ar from Pretending tbat « modern and women will be but an exceptional accident, until e : t h e , aa not wor thv of an answer of as answered 

and to office, it does not touch. It bears only on the “"hzed ‘«“es, no reciprocity ot obligation is ac- every career is open to them, and untU they, as well hv the generaUourse^ Zr TemaAs A few words, 

industrial branch of the subject. Allowing it, then, knowledged on the part of the stronger, fench an as men, are educated for themselves an5 for the howevef mus hTsaid oXne plea wHch in Eng- 
in an economical point of view, its fall force; assum- assertion would be very wide of the truth. But even world-not one sex for the other. unselfish air 

ing that to lay open to women the employments now this reciprocity, which has disarmed tyranny at least In what we have said on the effect of the inferior ^ the unholS oHelfish Hw and which, 
monopolized by men, would tend like the breaking >“ ‘he higher and middle classes, of its most revolt- position of women, combined with the present con- passes for 

down of other monopolies, to lower the rate of re- ing features, yet when combined with the original stitution of married life, we have thus far had in 

muneration in those employments; let us consider evil of the dependent condition of women, has intro- view only the most favourable cases, those in which f v 1 Z ™ii7d their eman- 

what is the amount of this evil consequence, and duced m its turn serious evils. there is some real approach to that union and blend- 

what the compensation for it. The worst ever as- '» the beginning, and among tribes which are still mg of characters and of lives, which the theory of cl P atl0 “\ 0n tbe 0 on tra ry. they g 0a0 ™ly a 
sorted, much worse than is at all likely to be realised ™ a 0 ° ad '‘i<> a . women were and are the the relation contemplates as its ideal standard %u l"?u T™ ^ Z rtemselves who 

w thni if wnmpn pnmnPipH with mpn a man o„ri slaves of men for purposes ol toil. All the hard bo- if we look to thp dtps t, n f nemo . with achwnment upon any one of themseive 


Creditor wich certain inalienable rights; that amoi 
these are lile, liberty, and the pursuit of happmes 
that to secure these rights, governments are iustitut 
among men, deriving their just powers from the co 
sent of the governed. 


what is the amount of this evil consequence, and duced in its turn serious evils. there is some real approach to that union and blend- pflff ® n seek-whaf is caUea tne:r 

what the compensation for it. The worst ever as- ln th e beginning, and among tribes which are still mg of characters and of lives, which the theory of 01 P atl0 “\ 0n tbe contrary, they 

sorted, much worse than is at all likely to be realised ™ a women were and are the the relation contemplates as its ideal standard %u l"?u T™ ^ Z S who 

is that if women competed with men, a man and slaves of men for purposes of toil. All the hard bo- if we look to the great majority of cases, the effect ZZTZZ mmort cause 

a woman could not together earn more than is now dilyla.bour devolves on them The Australian savage of women’s legal inferiority on the character both of the fullest extent 

earned by the man alone. Let us make this suppo- 18 women painfully dig up the roots on women and of men must be painted in far darker t0 Fnropean women 

sition, the most unfavourable supposition possible the which he fives. An American Indian, when he kills eokurs. We do not speak here of. the grosser bru- 3,“ erted ’ ! f ll F 0Tes tha ‘° P exaefiy the 

joint income of the two would be the same as before ad0er i leaves it, andsendsa woman to carry it home. tahttes, nor of the man’s power to seize on the wo- ° USllt 4 ? remam as tiie ? a J e ’^ P r . r or they too, 

while .the women would be raised from the position In a state somewhat more advanced as in Asia, wo- man’s earnings, or compel her to live with him ? T res P eot . to W “Xsi 0 n and at the 

of a servant to that of a partner. Even if every were and are the staves of men for the purposes against her will. We do not address ourselves to ^ of . mul ' marin g at ‘ heu seelusion, ana a ^ 

woman, as matters now stand, had a claim on some « B f DSa f% la Eur0 P e there early succeeded a any one who requires to have it proved that these v T lmp< f d - of women 

mau for supnort, how infinitely preferable is it that third and milder dominion, secured not by blows, nor things should be remedied. We suppose average V d “ t ? nlsbed at , the „-“Ses and are 
part of the income should be if the woman’s earn- b J l0Ck »: aad bar3 ’ ba t by sedulous incubation on the eases, m which there is neither complete union no? Wh ° 1,18118 from m , al ® “Tvf nf rabmwion 

ing. even if the aggregate sum were but little in- m,nd ; feehn g 3 a > 90 of kindness, and ideas ot duty, complete disunion of feelings and of character • and 8e6 f “ the 8treot unTelled ' •, ; n 7 P d The 
creased by it, rather than that she should be com- 8aob as a superior owes to inferiors under his protec- we affirm that in such cases the influence of the make men as wel1 a8 women servtie-ro:inaea. 


pelled to stand aside in order that men may be tl 

sole earners, and the sole dispensers of what is earn- ... . - - ... --- 

ed. Even under the present laws respecting the companionship, even between unequals; the lives of The common opinion is, that whatever may be 
property of women,f a women wbo contributes ma- tde 9W0 P er60D3 * ere ,l P ar *- rbe wlf f wa3 P a ^ « f oase w‘t b the intellectual, the moral influence of ■ 
terially to the support of the family, cannot be treat- tbe furniture of home, of the resting-place to which men over men is almost always salutary It is 
ed in the same contemptuously tyrannical manner the ma “ returned from business or pleasure. His are often told, the great counteractive of selfishn, 
as one who, however she may toil as a domestic occupations were, as they still are, among men; his However the case may be as to personal inflner 
drudge, is a dependent on the man for subsistence, pleasures and excitements also were, for the most tl e influence of the position tends eminentlv tn r 
As for the depression of wages by increase of com- part, among men among his equals. He was a pa- mote selfishness. The most insignificant of men 1 
petition, remedies will be found for it in time. Pal- tr ‘ arch and a da3p0C w ‘ thln four walls and irrespon- man who can obtain influence or considerate 
natives might be applied immediately; for instance slb 0 Power had its effect, greater or less accordmg where else, finds one place where he is . 

a more rigid exclusion of children from industrial t0 bl3 d.spoatton in rendering him domineering, ex- bead. There is one person, often greL ? his sL 
emnlovmenf durinir the years in whioh they n „.hi actiug, selt-worahipping. when not capriciously or or in understanding rohn ;= nM- ¥ eaUy hl 88 u P' 


ven between unequals; the lives of The oor 
were apart. The wife was part of ease with 
home, of the resting-place to which men over 
d from business or pleasure. His are often 
, as they still are, among men; his However i 


lence ou the woman’s side is demoting to the Ptt P°P ulatl0n f Asl \ do n # d fub£tv “rV 

■aoter of both. gw tne bahly would not accept, political ltbei ty, nor 

he common opinion is, that whatever may bn savages of the forest, civilization; which o ^ 

with the intellectual, tbe moral influence of wn prove that elther of those thing3 18 f U ? d n time en- 

vhieh men over men is almost ilw^ salutoy It U we ^ Or o that Z? T Z' 

His are often told, the great counteractive of selfiahnZ J 0 /"' Cu8tom hardens human beings to a y ^ 

; his However the case may be as to personal influent of de g radation . b y deadening the part of the _ 


part, among nien-among me equals He was a pa- mote selfishness. The most insignificant of I Vu ! 8 ’ m thl8 respect, even a pecufiar one, mi - B 
march and a despot within four walls, and irrespon- man wbo can obtain influence nrTwu ?■ ’ the inferior caste that we have heard of, baT ® J" 

, lur 1110Lauue «Ue power had e ff 00 t- greater or less according where else, finds one place where "a tau g ht to regard their degradation as their hon 

a more rigid exclusion of children from industrial t0 bia dwporiOonh, i» rendering him domineering, ex- bead. There is one person, often greLl? htemX The ar K ument ’ h °wever, implies a secret 

employment, during the years in which they ought acting, selt-worahipping. when not capriciously or or in understanding, who is obliged to consult him " 08s tba t the alleged preference of wome ” ^ 

to bo working only to strengthen their bodies and brutally tyrannical. Hut if the moral part of his and whom he is not obliged to censult He isinte de P, 0nd e nt 8tat;0 “ a PP ftl P ent :/r|i o r ?ferenC9 

minds for after life. Children are necessarily de nature suffered, it was not necessarily so, in the same magistrate, ruler, over their ioinf onne.™ 818Jud S 0 ’ their being allowed no choice; for if tb0 Pi® iar “ iBg 
pendent, and under ihe power < f others ; and their d0 g ,0 (s. with the intellectual or the active portion, of all differences between them The tontine arblter bo natural, there can be no necessity fur . t0 {<£. 
labour, being not for themselves but for the gain of H 0 might have as much vigour of mind and energy of science to which her appeal must be mads i. to. 14 b ? law - To make laws compelling P eo P t 6 h0U ght 
their parents, is a proper subject for legislative reg- ebarii cter as his nature enabled him. and as the eir- tice and conscience; it is his to hold th. b ? bls j U8 ; low their inclination, has not hitherto been 

- I - L7°- V .. J . g - * cumstanoes of his times allowed He might write adjust the scales between^ hUekte ^d” 0 • T 11 a00 essary by any legislator. The plea 

* An excellent passage on ihis part of the subject i!’® P a ™d«e Lost,_ or win the battle of Marengo and those of another. He is now the onto Hir^T do not ddiiire aa y ® ba "f?®' ‘ 8 tb ® sanie , tha r o D osal of 
from oue ot Sydney Smith’s contributions to the Edin- Tb « was the condition of the Greeks and Romans, in civilized life in .m»k .if W 0 ly trib “ na l- unred times out of mind aaatost the prop 0 ? 8 . „ 
burgh Review, we will not refrain from qn„.ing;-‘A and of the moderns until a recent date. Their rela! and party P®,™ 0 “ j ud g e “Sh W anyXoial “?U-’Xre is noo.«pto»». 

nrent deal has boon s .id of the oritea, diff™ to tions with their domestic subordinates occupied a make? which is fenergy not true, and when true, 

mere corner though a cherished one, of their lives, gives the other not less,^b«S^ thanTf,f ’ “l beeaus,> “ lere is not that ho P® ® f ,f 30e d f b i e „V 


tors, for America and for the rest of the world, of | be open to all, without favour or discouragement to 
the first collective protest against the aristocracy of i an y, a nd employments will fall into the hands of 
sex; a distinction as accidental as that of colour, and those men or women who are found by experience 
fully as irrelevant to all questions of government. | to be most capable of worthily exercising them. 

Not only to the democracy of America, the claim There need be no fear that women will take out of 
of woman to civil and political equality makes au ir- t h e hands of men any occupation which men per- 
resistible appeal, but also to those radicals and form better than they. Each individual will prove 


I"”''," "7™u; | which is generally not true, and when tru , y u j 
thiir, 0 !?- ■ ' e ' an , d henause there is not that hope of ® uc0 ® 8 ?\. t0 un- 
V be mX? q “ a1 ' Whicb oom P lant ®® ldom make3 it86lf , w te W 0 - 

7 be made to turn I „;n: ea ^ How doe8 the objector know tb^ 

do notdesiro equality and freeedom • . e 

v a woman who did not, or would not, ns w 


resistible appeal, but also to those radicals and f orm b 
chartists in the British islands, and Democrats on h; 3 or ] 
the Continent, who claim what is called universal cities c 
suffrage as an inherent right, unjustly and oppres- have tl 
sively withheld from them. For with what truth or Rants, 
rationality could the suffrage be termed universal, limit, a 
while half the human species remain excluded from tent, e t 
it f To declare that a voice in the government is certain 
the right of all, and demand it only for a part— erted, i 
the pare, namely, to which the claimant himself be- ma ny i 
longs—.a to renounce even the appearance of prin- theirs, 


n his or her capacities in the only way in which capa- 
“ cities can be proved—by trial; and the world will' 
3_ have the benefit of tbe best faculties of all its inhab- 
,r itants. But to interfere beforehand by an arbitrary 
'• limit, and declare that whatever be the genius, ta- 
p lent, energy, or force of mind of an individual of a 
18 certain sex or class, those faculties shall not be ex- 
~ erted, or shall be exerted only in some few of the 
many modes in which others are permitted to use 
1_ theirs,_ is not only an injustice to the individual, and 
a detriment to society, whieh loses what it can illy 
10 spare, but is also the most effectual mode of provid- 
n ing that, in the sex or class so fettered, the qualities 
whieh are not permitted to be exercised shall not 


cipte. The Chartist who denies tne suffrage to wo- a detriment to society, which loses what it can illy 
man, is a Chartist only because he is not a lord; he 8pare , but is also the most effectual mode of provid- 
is one of those ievelers who Would level only down ; ng that, in the sex or class so fettered, the qualities 
to themselves. which are not permitted to be exercised shall not 

•Republished by Leonard Scott & Co., New York. We shall follow the very proper example of the 


from oue of Sydney Sinicb’s contributions to the Edin- This was the condition of the Greeks and Romans, in civilized life ir/wtoto, ,1! D ° W tbe 0nly tribuna b urged times out of mind against the prdpoW.t. 
t burgh Revie J. we 'will not refrain from qn„,ing;-‘A and of the moderns until a recent date. Their rela! and party T." judge 

great deal has been s .id of the original difference of tions with their domestic subordinates occupied a make? the balance incline T* & sl . t , uation - which is generally not true, and when ‘ rue ’“?i y oU t 

capacity between men and women, as if women were mere corner, though a cherished one, of their lives, gives thn mho. , 011 l' e a g ain st its own side, and hooo„nn tfio.o t hnt hone of success, With 

I???? J' he Y ducatior ‘ a3 . the ‘“"““ion of th®' 9 f a0 ui it, ; and thus the wSe? ridTmavXmad ^t^ 0111 ' wllich ® om P lant ®® ldom mftke3 itself ^w tW to- 

Zv ?tronge? p0 vr«s?f atwnte All this Xoonfes? 3 ’ de P onJ,id maialy 011 a dlff ® rent olass ° f la ^- the very fact of dependence intern ° t “™ willin g ears. How does the objector'know th <* 

appears to us very fanciful. That there is’a diff-rence en ? e ?' , . _ power, and in default of justioe take nn rument °f men do not desire equality and freeedom • . . e ;t 

in the understandings of the men and the women we . ft . ' 80tb ®™‘ 8 ® The progress of improvement advantage of generosity • ??nd?rinw th B ..to 8 ®? 8 ™ 118 knew a woman who did not, or would 

every day meet with, everybody, we suppose, must per- ba8 >”P® 8 ® d all possessors of power and of domes- er, to those who make an “selfish 8 u, B nf T P ° W ' for herself individually. It would be 

oeive; but there is n„ne, surely which may not be"no- u ® pow ® r a ‘«°ng « b ® r® st . a » increased and increas- ment and a burden. B?t how i a fi wh ' * t0r ' ea PP 08 ®’ that if they do desire it they *g te „ 

counted for by the difference of circumstances in which in g sen * e correlative obligation. No man now men are investpi ° 0W 18 when av erage Their nositinn like that of the tenants or w 

action. There is no occasion to go into any deeper or 8aerlfioe of tbelr ow “ t0 thena : Tbe P owe1, of evetything seems purposelv a™ b ® " antln K where cused of rebelling against anything ® ug ht 

more abstruse reasoning, in order to explain so very ba8 bands has reached the stage which the power of its indulgfnoe. If the™ J t^ d M? r . permlttin g being oalled an ordinance of society, they ar l®“fto 

simple a phenomenon .’--Sydney Smith's Works, veto ^ ^«"«d at, when opinion did not yet ques- he becomes eithe?the^ comctoL n f ‘ W ‘ U in the man to rfga?d^«X imputed of a serious 

p V a?d ,0 S a nXnto tTl'T bat ? tbe °; P 01 of bi ® Whold 7he S’LT T 0 "’ de8 ' 8a Y the least, against the proprieties £*$'&>■ 

t The truly horrible effects of the present state of toe selfish use of it dhiisimur °'’” dem n e (j ceeds in gaining her objects but'itofh^ Olten r BU0 ‘ It requires unusual moral oouxag® 08 JpL ftvor® - 

the law among the lowest of the working population, sent i ments „p mankin!^ ? improvement in the moral many various forms of indirectness . 80m ® of the terostedness in a woman, to express np irl1 . t t ber® 

lytzrz* “to u :hSh alt er;::tr SS™ r zz t p r ha - bl8 to vomen ' 9 ciS ® p % 

paper every police report, teems. Wretches unfit to °® ® n ® but hi r elf to , luok t0 ’ ba8 tend ® d ‘® «* a ke those of atoiifite'* 'wlT™ ° P pA®’'-M other »MuSXlLS[^?Sl ^ 

have the smallest authority over any li ving thing, have b ®“« and more the centre of interest and do- and moral s ato h.^ ?' 10 tht ' lr P re8 ®"f physical depend ?n he Xd wRl of those who hold th® 

a helpless woman for their household slave. These ex- niestic circumstances and society a larger and larger turillv r e : “ av * n g stronger impulses, would ha dnla 6 Aa nr q of Dower aI \^ uas 
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